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E VEGETABLE garden has cer- 

tainly come to its own. Never 

has the gentle art of growing 

tables received such an im- 

petus and never has so much gratu- 
itous and promiscuous advice on 
vegetable raising been disseminated. 

Unfortunately, much of this informa- 

: tion has been so impracticable or con- 
flicting that it is no wonder that 
many a beginner has been completely 
bewildered or discouraged. 

In their excessive enthusiasm some 
writers have advocated gardening 
schemes that are far from feasible. 
Others not satisfied with ing to 
discourage the cultivation of flowers, 
“the stars of the earth,” have en- 
deavored also to restrict even the 

roduction of fruit, contending that 
ruit is not essential as food, and that 

- the time spent in its cultivation is, 
therefore, wasted. Absurd! Fruit is 
wholesome and nourishing, and has 
considerable medicinal as well as food 
value, and if its use were more gen- 
eral (particularly in the sections where 
it is raised) one source of great waste 
would be checked, a saving of less 
perishable foods thus made possible, 
and some of the congestion caused by 
the transportation of the \fruit les- 
sened. Another extremist urges the 
plowing of one’s flower garden and 
lawn and the planting of potatoes in 
“such useless plots.” While conced- 
ing that the potato stands very high 
asa “wheat saver” and should for 
that reason, if for no other, be planted 
freely, yet, surely there are more suit- 
able plots for the cultivation of this 
wholesome but humble tuber than on 
the front lawn. For even in these 
serious times, when we must adapt 
ourselves to so many new and changed 
conditions, suitability may still claim 
consideration. It isnot yet necessary 
to “starve the soul to feed the body ” 
and though it may be expedient to 
curtail expenditures of time and 
money, let us care wisely for the flow- 
ers that we have (particularly peren- 
nials) and add new ones as liberally 
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as conditions will permi!. ‘An extra 
hour of daylight saved anc devoted 
each da» to the care of flowers, will 
bring its .wn reward. Flowers appeal 
to the best and highest in mankind. 























GLADIOLUS — PHOEBUS. 


Introduced by Lemoine & Son and described by 
them as “ azure blue dotted purple iand cream.” 
Also described as rich, dark violet blise, the lower 
petals having large blotches of crimson maroon 
and primrose. The latter is the better descrip- 
tion of the flowers in the photoyrapa, which was 
taken on the 4th of August, 1917. Tie spikes had 
13 and 14 pips respectively. 


(SmI. ax.) 








Vegetables vs. Flowers in War Time. 


Their refining and comforting influence 

is far reaching. They bring consola- 

tion to those in sorrow, and increase 

the joy of those who are fortunate or 

happy. If ever we needed their sooth- 
ing, inspiring influence, we need it 
now. Give up one’s flowers entirely 
to cultivate vegetables? Emphatic- 
ally “No.” “Man can not live by bread 
alone.” 

Fortunately there are a number of 
plants from which one may obtain 
both flowers and food. The Nastur- 
tium -bears a beautiful flower and 
its pungent seed is excellent for pick- 
ling purposes. The Scarlet Runner 
Bean and its cousin, the Butterfly 
Runner Bean can scarcely be sur- 
passed for their profusion of showy, 
attractive flowers and their abundant 
crops of large edible beans that can 
be used either as string or shelled 
beans. Climbing beans tay also be 
used to advantage to cover and beau- 
tify unsightly stumps, fences, sheds 
or even the porch trellis. They will 
cover the porch as quickly as the 
usual annual vine and the foliage is 
quite as ornamental. You will then 
have not only the beauty and shade 
but many a meal of nourishing beans. 
As pole beans yield 2 food that is 
rich in protein, raise plenty of them. 
Instead of erecting bean poles which 
are not only unsightly but in some 
localities difficult to obtain, plant an 
old-fashioned, tall-growing sun-flower 
near eachi hill of beans and let Crease 
Back, Lima or other climbing beans 
twineraround the stalk. Keeping 
most of the large Jeaves trimmed off 
the sun-flower plant, will ‘tend to 
make the stalk grow taller and 
stronger and will also admit additional! 
sunlight to the clinging bean vines. 
When mature, the seeds of the sun- 
flower find a ready market as poultry 
food ; the stalks or stems are useful 
as fuel and the ash obtained by burn- 
ing them come as it does a very 
large percentage of potash (62%) is 
at this time of shortage of potash 
very valuable as a fertilzer. 

[ Concluded on page 78&.; 
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The American Gladiolus Society. 


Preliminary Schedule of the Ninth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Gladiolus Society to be held in Elmwood Music Hall, Buffalo, 
New York, August 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1918. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
OPEN TO ALL. 
Ist 2nd 


No. 1—$12.50 $7.00-Best collection, 
es each, 2S, 
No. 2— 7.50 5.00—Best 12 varieties, 3 spikes each, 


named. 
No. 3— 6.00 3.00—Best 12 vases, 12 varieties, 1 
spike each. 


No. 4— 10.00 5, 00—Five yaa. 5 varieties, 10 spikes 
each, predominating color Yel- 


low 
No. 5— 7.50 5.00—Vase, of 25 spikes, ‘ Primulinus 
jee. 
No. 6— 7.50 5.00—Vase of 25 —. Primulinus 
Hybrids, Yellow. : 
No. 7— 7.50 5.00—Vase of 25 a Primulines 


Hy other color. | 
No. 8— 4.00 2.00—Six spikes, \ te, one variety 


No. 9— 4.00 2.00—Six spikes, Yellow, one variety 

No. 10— 4.00 2.00--Six spikes, Pink or Blush, one 
variety na’ ' 

No. 1l— 4.00 2.00—Six =— Crimson or Red, one 
var ni 1 

INo. 12— 4.00 2.00-Six spikes, Blue or Purple, one 
named. 

No. 13—- 4.00 2.00—Six =e Ruffied, one variety 


No. 14—Best seedlin; Gladiolus never before exhib- 
ited. American Gladiolus Society’s medals. First 
prize, Silver Medal; second prize, Bronze Medal. 

G. D. Black, Albert Lea, Minn. 


No. 15—Best 12 spikes Golden King. First prize, 60 
bulbs id, 40 bulbs | 


No. 16- Best 2 spikes, Blacehank . First prize, 60 
bulbs Golden King; second, 40 bulbs "Golden King. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 17—Best and most distinct new seedling, 6 spikes, 
never exhibited before the American Gladiolus 
Society. Offers as Ly rize a Silver Cup, known 
as - “oe Trophy, and cash. Second prize, 


Homer F. Chase, Wilton, N. H. 

No. 18—Best 10 spikes Mrs. Watt. First prize 200 
first-size bulbs Mrs. Watt. Second prize 100 first 
size bulbs same variety. 

Earl Edgerton, Lansing, Mich. 

No. 19—Best new Yellow Seedling nearest in color to 
Golden § arcissus. First prize, $5 worth of 
bulbs winner’s selection. Second prize, $3 worth 
of same. 

Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 

No. 20—For best 12 spikes Mrs. W. E. Fryer. Offers 
50 bulbs of that variety. 

Austin—Coleman Co., Wayland, O. 

No. 2i—Fpr best new Yellow variety, 3 or more 
spikes, $5. 

Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula, O. 

No. 22—Best vase any Red variety not —¥ than 10 
spikes. First prize 30 bulbs Hazel Harvey. Second 
prize, 25 bulbs same variety. 

Miss Gretchen Zang, Ravenna, O. 
Austin-Coleman Co., Wayland, — 


No. 23—Vase 6 spikes Gretchen Zang. prive. 
Silver Cup valued at $15, Stewed by ba 
ya a * 50 | Gretchen Zang, offered by 


C. W. Brown & Son, Ashland, Mass. 

No. 24—Best 3 spikes any new seedling never before 

shown. Offers 25 bulbs Mrs. O. W. Halladay. 
THE FLOWER Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 

No. 25—-To every exhibitor in the Open Class, 
already a subscriber to THE FLOWER GRowER. = 
year’s sul 

FOR NON-COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 
Ist 2nd 
No. 51—$10.00 $5.00—Collection 10 named varieties, 


No. 52— 10.00 (toa collection petind va- 
rieties, 3 spikes eac! 

No. 53— 5.00 2.50—Six spikes, White, 3 variety 

No. 54— 5.00 2.50—Six spikes, Yellow, one variety 

No. 55— 5.00 2.50—Six spikes, Pink or Blush, one 
variety named. 

Wo. 56— 5.00 2.50—Six spikes, Crimson or Red, one 
variety named. 

No. 57— 5.00 2.50—Six spikes, Blue, Purple or Lav- 

, One variety named. 

No. 58— 5.0 2.50—Six spikes, any other color, one 

variety named. 


Ist 2nd 


No. 59— 3.00 2.00—Three berg White, one va- 
riety 
No. 6&— 3.00 200—Three a Yellow, one va- 


riety nam 
No. 61— 3.00 2.00—Three spikes, Pink or Blush, one 
variety named. 


No. 62— 3.00 2.00—Three spikes, Crimson or Red, 

one variety named. 

No. @— 3.00 asdihes spikes, Blue, Purple or 

er, one variety named. 

No. 64— 3.00 2.00—Three spikes, any other color, 

ne variety named, 

No. 65- i ae exhibit ote at least 15 varieties correctly 

— each. American Gladiolus So. 
cety's 's'm is. First prize Silver Medal. Second 
prize Eronze Medal. 

No. 66—Best and largest exhibit of new varieties in- 
troduced in 1917 and 1918, at least 10 varieties, 1 
spike each, named. American Gladiolus Society’s 
medals. First prize Silver Medal. Second prize 
Bronze Medal. 


Charles F. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass. 


Ist 2nd 
No. 67—$ 5.00 $3.00—Vase 10 ~ og Primulinus Hy- 


No. 68— 5.00 3.00—Vase 10 spikes "Primulinus Hy- 
ellow 
No. 69— 5.00 3.00—Vase 10 spikes Primulinus Hy- 
, any other color. 
No. 70— 5.00 3.00—Vase 12 spikes America. 
No. 7i— 5.00 — 12 spikes Mrs. Frank Pen- 


T. A. Havemeyer, New York, N.Y. 
No. 72— 5.00 3.00—Vase 12 spikes, White, one va- 


riety. 
No. 73— 5.00 Se 12 spikes, Pink, one va- 
y. 
No. 74— 5.00 3.00—Vase 12 spikes, Red or Crimson, 
one variety. 
No. 75— 5.00 3.00—Vase 12 spikes, Yellow, one va- 


riety. 
No. 76— 5.00 meee 12 spikes, Blue, Purple or 
ler, one variety. 
No. 77— 5.00 3.00—Vase. 12 spikes, any ~ color, 
one variety. 


Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N.Y. 


No. 78—$ 5.00—Best vase 25 spikes Peace. 

No. 79— 5.00— Best vase 6 spikes Peachblow. 

No, 8)— 5.00—Best vase 6 spikes FPapilo Rose. 

No. 81— 5 00—Best vase 6 spikes Dawn (Groff). 

No. 82— 10 00— Best vase 6 spikes Afterglow. 

No. &3— 10.00—Best vase 1 spike each of War. Peace 
and Prosperity. 





H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 


No. lef ee Myrtle. First prize cut glass 
vase valued at $5; second prize, 20 corms of Myrtle; 
jaa corms Myrtle ; fourth prize, 5 corms 


The Henry F. Michell Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ne &-—Best 6 spikes, all different, one vase, compris- 
ing the best display and most harmonious color 
combination, no preference being given to named 
varieties. First prize, Michell Silver Medal; 2nd 
prize, Micheli Broase Medal. 

P. W. Popp, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


No. 86—Best 6 vases, 6 varieties, one spike each, pre- 
dominating color Blue, Purple, Lavender or Mauve. 
First prize, $3.00 ; second prize, $2.00. 

THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


No. 87—For the best display of Gladioli consisting of 
not less than 10 spikes nor more than 20 spikes. Not 
more than 3 spikes of any one variety. No prefer- 
ence to be given to named varieties. First prize, a 
life subscription to THt FLOWER GROWER. Second 
oe. a five-year subscription to THE FLOWER 

ROWER. Third prize, a two-year subscription to 
THe FLOWER GROWER. 


Platycodon. 


This is a desirable hardy plant, and 
always blooms the season planted. 
After the third season each plant will 
have ten or more stalks covered with 
blue and white flowers, and some will 
be veined blue and white. 

I have noticed a variation in this 
color which I call drab. 

Last season I discovered some double 
flowers among some seedlings. These 
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were marked, and planted by them- 
selves on November 21st, and I may be 
able to produce double varieties from 
seed from them. This may be a freak 
for only one season, but they will be 
watched, and their behavior reported 
later on. 

They are very hardy for those plants 
planted Nov. 21st and not mulched are 
all alive. 

Have the crown of the plant one inch 
below the surface when planted. 


WILLIs E. FRYER. 


Growing Interest in Floriculture. 


It is very evident that the interest in 
floriculture is growing very rapidly. Until 
recently it was a rare thing to find agricul- 
tural colleges devoting more than a small 
space and very little time to the teaching of 
floriculture. Experiment stations did not 
consider the subject of sufficient importance 
to give it any consideration at all. It isnow 
quite different. The experiment stations of 
almost every state are either devoting quite 
a lot of space and time for the making of 
tests and experiments of almost every kind, 
and in the agricultural colleges floriculture 
is one of the leading subjects taught. With 
the facilities now at the disposal of the 
florists for research work there should be 
no question let go unnoticed that is of im- 
portance to the ‘cultural end of the business. 
Experts who are employed for this purpose 
pene be called upon frequently.—Southern 

lorist. 


Watering Peonies 
During a Drought. 


H. W. Groschner, Ohio, writes that 
they have experienced a severe drought 
and suggests that we say something 
about the value of watering Peonies 
during such a time. 

If thoroughly done a good heavy 
watering should last from two to three 
weeks depending on nature of soil, etc. 
The best way to water is to make a 
basin around the plant, filling it with 
water three or four times to thoroughly 
saturate the soil deeply, and then filling 
the basin with loose soil. On top of the 
loose soil a mulch of grass or any loose 
material can be placed. If water is 
not too far distant this method of keep- 
ing Peonies in strong growing condi- 
tion before and during blooming period, 

need not be laborious or expensive, and 
the same general scheme could be uti- 
lized for watering of other plants as 
well as Peonies. 


You Should Exhibit at 
the Buffalo Flower Show. 


If possible Gladiolus growers should 
make entries and show at Buffalo. 
This applies not only to the profes- 
sional or commercial growers but to 
amateurs as well. The Non-commercial 
classes offer a good array of prizes for 
the amateur regardless of quantity of 
bloom he is producing, the smali grower 
being appealed to as well as the large 
one. 

Visiting the flower show is educa- 
tional in itself, but visiting the show 
and showing your bloom in competition 
with that grown by others is still more 
educational. 
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THE PEONY 
Banish the Peony that quick returns. Of course those two 


Will Not Bloom. 


Almost every one of us has in his 

arden or. on his lawn one or more 

eony piants that never bloom. Some 
of them annually produce promising 
buds which invariably fail to develop 
fully, while others never make any at- 
tempt whatever toward flowering. We 
nurse and coddle them for a few years, 
then tolerate them for another term of 
years, ever hoping against hope that 
they will sometime reform and reward 
us by producing flowers. This hope 
springs from a knowledge that some 
varieties of Peonies require several 
years to mature sufficiently to begin 
flowering, but comparatively few re- 
quire more than two or three years at 
most from planting ; in fact, if stron 
divisions or héavy roots are Prac 
most varieties should begin to bloom 
the following spring. 

The persistent failure of a Peony to 
bear flowers may be caused by any one 
of several reasons, but it is generally 
incurable, and the plant that does not 
reward our efforts to make it bloom is 
not worth the room it takes and its 
place should be occupied by one that 
will. I know it requires strong forti- 
tude, backed by firm determination to 
get up sufficient courage to eliminate 
the slacker of the garden, but let us all 
make resolve, here and now, that we 
will give these delinquents but one 
more chance—if they do not flower this 
coming June, their doom is sealed, and 
on July first they go to the rubbish 
heap. 

Persons who have room for only a 
few Peonies usually want varieties that 
are sure bloomers, and fortunately, 
there are a considerable number that 
are especially noted for this quality. 
In making selection, if unacquainted 
with the merits of the different varie- 
ties, one had better seek the advice of 
an experienced friend or consult the 
catalogue of a reputable Peony spe- 
cialist, and select those that are recom- 
mended to be “reliable bloomers,” or 
“of good habit.” In most catalogues 
directions are given for proper plant- 
ing, and these directions may well be 
followed carefully, for it is a fact that 
many cases of ailure may be traced 
to improper planting practices. such 
as planting too deeply, or planting in 
direct contact with manure, both of 
which the Peony resents. 

There are some varieties, and choice 
ones at that, which produce flowers 
more or less liberally on young plants, 
— invariably flowering the follow- 
ing spring F planted in September. 

lata Rosea, Asa Gray, Living- 
am Duchess de Nemours, ——. d’ 
Arc, Mad. Calot, Modele de erfect 
Mad. Emile Gaile, E. G. Hiil, Mition 
Hill and Eugenie Verdier are a few of 
many varieties of merit that will not 
disappoint the person who is looking 
for reliable bloomers that will give 


sterling varieties, Festiva Maxima and 
Mons. Jules Elie, shouid comprise the 
foundation of every collection, large or 
small, and it is taken for granted that 
every Peony lover already has them. 


H. G. READING. 


Peony Bloom for Red Cross. 


The experience of one of our readers 
in Illinois in connection with the sale 
of Peony bloom for the benefit of the 
Red Cross will be helpful to others who 
are interested along this line. Our 
subscriber writes as follows : 


“We offered five hundred dozen 
Peonies to our local Red Cross to be 
sold for their benefit. They had three 
sales during the blooming period, which 
lasted about three weeks, and then in 
addition took orders for delivery on 
salesday. One of our local factories 
offered their automobile truck with 
two men and attended to all transpor- 
tation and deliveries. The first day of 
the sale Peonies were cut the night 
before and tied in bunches cf twelve. 
The truck was sent for them about 
eight in the morning, taking 110 dozen 
and at 10 A. M. automobiles were 
at the house again for more as the sup- 
ply had been exhausted. The sale for 
that day was about 180 dozen at 50c. 

per dozen. 

Pee Another sale was held during the 
afternoon and evening from 4 to 106 
P. M. and the news of the sale having 
been advertised in various ways many 
people from out of town ordered in ad- 
vance or came to buy. The 500 dozen 
were sold at 50c. per dozen netting the 
total sum of $250 for the Red Cross. 

“We expect to do the same thing 
each year and every member of the 
Red Cross watches the weather before 
blooming time fearing some harm may 
come to the Peonies.” 


[Surely no bette or more appropri- 
ate way of raising money for the Red 
Cross can be devised than the sale of 
flowers. Let us have the experience 
of others on this subject.—Ep.] 


Vegetables or Flowers ? 


“The war garden,” sings the New York 
World, “must flourish and bloom in that 
beauty which is service. Its richness must 
be vegetable not floral.” 

And that is true and right enough. It is 
the doctrine of the Agricultural Department, 
of food conservationists and war-winners of 
all sorts and affiliations. We may accept 
without argument the principle that it is 
vegetables rather than flowers that ought 
to be raised in this year of the war lord, in 
ordey that the lord of peace may come soon. 
The vegetable garden is to be preferred to 
the flower garden. Dietetic necessity wins 
over esthetic indulgence. 

But must we therefore have no flowers? 
Far be it from any community or any indi- 
vidual to swallow this food gospel with such 
grim literalness as to have no flowers about 
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him this year save tha dubious blooms of 
his vegetable beds. Man shail not live by 
bread alone, nor by beans, peas, tomatoes, 
carrots and tur::ips. Along with things to 
feed the body there must be also food for 
the soul. 

This year of ali years, we need beauty and 
fragrance to soften the hard realities of life. 
The fierce struggle, the violence, the blood- 
shed, the primitive beastliness that war his 
revived on so vast a scale, need some anti- 
dote to make us remember that they are not 
the normal order of things. And what more 
potent antidote can we find for war's ugli- 
ness than flowers ? 

Let us have some flowers, by all means. 
They are content to grow on the edges of 
vegetable beds, to get along with odd scraps 
of soil and stray bits of sunshine. 


Wood Ashes as Fertilizer. 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


The Ohio Experiment Station advises 
the use of from 400 to 500 Ibs. per acre 
of a mixture consisting of two parts 
wood ashes and one part acid phosphate 
or bone meal. Such a fertilizer may be 
used to advantage on most any crop 
and the lime contained in the wood 
ashes (about 40%) will have a beneficial 
effect on acid soils. The potash con- 
tained in the wood ashes does not give 
its full value unless used in connection 
with phosphorus in some form. 

The potash contained in unleached 
hard wood ashes, about 5%, is readily 
soluble in water and, therefore, ashes 
should not be stored out of doors un- 
protected from rains. As wood is be- 
ing burned now more largely during 
the coal shortage, it is important that 
care should be given to the ashes result- 
ing. Thousands of dollars are wasted 
annually by failure to properly store 
ashes as they accumulate. In fact, in 
many cases the ashes are simply thrown 
out in the road and their fertilizing value 
lost. They should be stored in a tight 
receptacle of metal as many fires have 
resulted from putting ashes with live 
coals in them into a barrel or other 
wooden package. 

Potash as a fertilizer is especially 
needed on sandy soils and as sandy 
soils are especially adapted to the 
growing of Gladioli we would urge 
Gladiolus growers especially to burn 
all the wood possible and secure all the 
wood ashes they can from other sources 
under present conditions. No potash 
is coming forward from the largest 
— of supply which is located in 

Germany and, therefore, wood ashes as 
a source of potash should be given spe- 
cial attention now. 

Wood ashes may be wasted by apply- 
ing in too large quantities. Four hun- 
dred to five hundred pounds per acre 
of the mixture above referred to is 
only about three pounds per square 
rod and one-fifth of an ounce per square 
foot. A plot of ground 10 ft. x 10 ft. 
would, therefore, receive only about 1} 
pounds of the acid phosphate-wood 
ashes mixture. It might be suggested, 
however, that for garden purposes 
double this quantity would not be ex- 
cessive or even three times this quan- 
tity, but we should not advise using 
more than three times what the Ohio 
Experiment Station recommends. 


MADISON COOPER. 
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“« He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Knife or Scissors for Cutting Flowers ?: 


Considerable has been written on the subject of cutting 
flowers for development in water in the house or for ship- 
ping purposes and so far as we are aware, authorities all 
agree that a knife should be used and a slanting cut made. 
The Editor, perhaps foolishly, fell into the habit of cutting 
with scissors, using a large 6 inch pair of blunt ended scis- 
sors similar to those used by drygoods clerks. He has been 
criticised from time to time for doing this and is willing to 
admit that he is wrong. To bring out the points at issue, 
we are pleased to print herewith from a letter on this sub- 
ject written us by H. E. Meader, of Dover, N. H. Mr. 
Meader has so carefully analyzed the subject that we believe 
that all flower lovers will be interested in what he has to 
say. Mr. Meader writes as follows: 


As the Gladiolus spike has so fleshy a stem, no doubt it 
would take up water enough to blossom out to the tip any- 
way even if cut with scissors or broken off. However, the 
florists say on hard stemmed flowers it is a benefit to slit 
the stem up an inch or so, splitting into halves a short dis- 
tance from the cut end. 

I have had trouble with extra long stemmed Roses and 
also Chrysanthemums, when placed in a warm room, the 
flower and perhaps several inches of the stem next to it 
would droop. Probably the heat would evaporate the mois- 
ture, or rather the flower gave off same faster than its capil- 
lary system could supply it. I have tried splitting the stems 
which exposed a larger surface to the water and remedied 
conditions almost immediately. 

_I have noticed that cut Gladioli if left standing in water 
without changing or cutting the stems, in the course of a 
week, the flowers blooming along the spike as usual would 
commence to droop as they reached the end of the spike 
and the last few would be pale in color, below normal size 
and the stem very weak and flabby. The end of the stem 
when taken from the water would be spongy, dark in color 
from the impurities sucked up with the water, and probably 
this helped to clog the tiny canals which supply the flowers 
with nourishment. 

Last year I had a pail of cut Glads which sat around a 
week and were all in a lopped over, faded-out condition so 
thought I would see if they would recuperate if fixed up a 
little. I cut about two-thirds of the stem off and changed 
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the water and they immediately straightened out and came 
back wonderfully. 

All this gave me the impression that it is of prime im- 
portance to keep cutting a little off the stems for best re- 
sults and the cleaner the cut, the better the cut end would 
perform its functions. I suppose the most sensible thing to 
do would be to dump the blooms anyway after they are 
nearly all out but some varieties we like to hang on to until 
the last flower has faded. 


Note by the Editor: 

Theoretically there is no doubt but what a knife cut is 
in every way superior to a shear cut, but it is the Editor’s 
impression that it would be difficult to tell the difference 
between a knife cut and a shear cut made at the same slant 
across the stem. Anyway, the 6 in. pocket shears are such 
a handy thing to slip into the top vest pocket, and are always 
ready for action, that compared with a knife they are su- 
perior in every practical way. However, we are not advo- 
cating the scissors to those who like the knife, and, in fact, 
do not advocate the scissors anyway. We simply fel! into 
this habit through familiarity with pocket scissors and 
carrying them at all times for use for many different pur- 
poses. Commercial growers doubtless all use a knife and 
probably many of the amateurs, but scissors seem to serve 
the purpose pretty well for us and we do not expect to 
change even though we know they are not the right tool to 
use. 





Division of Prize Money at Flower Shows. 


Those who offer prizes at the flower shows should think 
over the subject carefully. We are decidedly of the opinion 
that prize money should not be given chiefly to the first 
prize winner. Suppose, for instance, that $10 is available 
as prize money in any particular class. Why not give $5 of 
it to the first man, $3 to the second man and $2 to the third 
man? Surely it is unfair to give the man making the best 
show all of the prize money or pretty nearly all of it. It 
should be honor enough to win a first prize and usually the 
first prize winner would be content to take one-third or one 
half the money. We think that a fair division of prize 
money would be in the proportion of 4,3 and 2. In other 
words, if $9 were available, give $4 of it to the first man, 
$3 to the second man and $2 to the third man. 

Furthermore, if it were more common to offer a first, 
second and third prize (or possibly a fourth prize where 
there is considerable money available) it would tend to bring 
out a much larger show, as exhibitors would know that if 
they could not win first place, they would surely have a 
chance of winning second, third or fourth place. 

Think this over you who offer prizes and put yourself in 
the place of the fellow who is exhibiting. 





Destroy the Common Barberry. 


The Department of Agriculture has issued an order that 
all the common Barberry be destroyed. It has been dem- 
onstrated, we understand, that this particular form of the 
Barberry, known as Berberis vulgaris, harbors a disease 
deadly' to grain crops and especially to wheat. In many 
places the Barberry furnishes a wonderful! bit of color for 
the autumn landscape which will be greatly missed, but we 
cannot afford under present war conditions to harbor any- 
thing which is destructive to wheat. It should be noted 

_that the common Barberry is not the Japanese Barberry 
(Berberis Thunbergii). The latter is altogether harmless, 
and one horticultural writer states that the common Bar- 
berry is pro-German while the Japanese Barberry is 100% 
American. 
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A War Time Flower Garden. 


JouN JoHNSON, (Massachusetts,) in Gardeners’ Chronicle of America. 


HE STORY OF WAR gardens and the 
conservation of the various forces calcu- 
lated to win democracy for the entire 
universe is a story now growing old, but not 
without interest. Our entry into the world 
war signalized a great reinforcement to the 
allied cause, a reinforcement such as the 
spirit of co-operation could alone establish. 
Community war gardens were planted, and 
everywhere a strenuous effort was waged to 
increase the nation’s food supply by this 
simple means. We have a new “crop” of 
gardeners, and in “his class are many worthy 
of encouragement, while a few—indeed a 
a very few, we must disparage. The few we 
disparage are those who, inebriated with the 
significance of the operation, 
wrought destruction on their home grounds. 
At the hands of a few persons only too eager 
to display a willingness to “do their bit,” 
lawns and flower gardens alike suffered 
much abuse. The devastation of pleasur- 
able retreats was quite uncalled for, and as 
for the amount of growing thus ren- 
dered available for food uction, it was 
indeed a negligible quantity. Far from 
“Hooverizing” or otherwise “mobilizing” 
the forces by which this war must be won, 
such practices at once betoken dissipation of 
valuable resources, the wanton abuse of ma- 
terial, time and energy. Appropriately and 
very justifiably must we bend the balance 
ef both mental and physical force in favor 
of vegetable culture—the production of food- 
stuffs—but the abolition of flower gardening 
would at once be an act of intemperance 
akin to the most dissolute vice. 


Grow some flowers. Make the garden 
fulfil its mission. If you would have a gar- 
den, make it attractive and interesting; 
drape it with lively hues and fill the air with 
refreshing odor. 

With our resources this year taxed to the 
utmost extent, less sumptuous displays must 
perforce satisfy our ambition. Means have 
been radically circumscribed during the past 
year, and there seems little hope for any im- 
mediate improvement in this respect. It 
therefore behooves lovers of the flower gar- 
den to a end the possibilities of a dis- 
play for the coming season that will involve 
the least possible expenditure of both time 
and money. The “aristocrats” of the gar- 
den—the things requiring greenhouse pro- 
tection all winter—will be almost out of the 
question as bedding plants. In view of this 
limitation, let us then survey the field for 
ready and suitable material for planting the 
flower garden. 

Considering a great proportion of really 
magnificent flowering plants may be econom- 
ically raised from seed with ease and 
within a short space of time, the source of 
suitable material is not far to seek. Hardy 
and half-hardy annual flowering plants and 
others which lend themselves so admirably 
to a similar mode of treatment offer limitless 
variety upon which to draw for bedding 
purposes. 

In this class of plants alone we have great 
diversity of coloring combining with quali- 
ties of freshness and elegantly tasselled 
foliage. For brilliancy and as cut flowers 
they stand unsurpassed. A careful selection 
of the different kinds renders possible a 
continuity of bloom throughout the entire 
growing season. There are some which are 
showy and lasting, others gay but fleeting. 
The first we would rank equal to the best of 
“true bedders,” while the latter afford the 
advantage of everchanging displays, for those 
which do not remain in good shape the 
entire season through may, with a little 
careful planning, be replaced by others to 


maingain a succession of bloom. The Pan- 
sies, ‘Forget-me-nots and English Daisy raised 
from sowings made in the open ground last 
August are already giving of their best, and 
although very gorgeous. indeed this display 
is but a foretaste of the array we plan to 
follow. 

Sowings of all the hardy and half hardy 
annuals may be done with every degree of 
confidence from now on, and, of course, 
without the assistance of glass. The exact 
time of sowing the various kinds must be 
determined by local conditions and to meet 
certain demands, but for hurried displays 
the kinds which flower within a short time 
of sowing must be chosen. Such kinds as 
Alyssum, Shirley Poppy, Drummond’s Phlox, 
Gypsophila and Balsam, well adapted for the 
purpose. For genuine bedding effects Stocks, 
Asters, Linums, Antirrhinum, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Zinnia, Nemesia, Larkspur, Clarkia, 
Balsam, Salvia, Petunia, Verbena and Mari- 
gold are a few of the many really handsome 
subjects available. The list might be greatly 
extended and still include plants of equal 
merit and quite appropriate for the purpose 
of embellishment, but the few named may 
serve to illustrate our point. Pansies and 
Forget-Me-Nots may be had a blaze of color 
through May and June, but after this time 
the brightness will gradually vanish. The 
ground may then be given over to such 
kinds as Drummond’s Phlox, or Antirrhin- 
ums for succession, and the beds will again 
be made attractive for another two months; 
as these begin to fade, this same ground can 
again be planted with either Stocks or As- 
ters, and thus the display of flowers may 
continue until killing frosts put an end to 
them. What could be more pleasing at little 
expense, or give greater variety, than some 
such scheme of planting? Nor is this type 
of plant to which we have reference very 
exacting in its requirements. Many, indeed, 
are less tender and less fastidious regarding 
cultural. treatment than is generally sup- 

Under rough and ready treatment a 
vast number of them respond in astounding 
fashion. We have seen splendid masses of 
the most gorgeous coloring and delicate 
fragrance by broadcasting the seed of 
such kinds as the Shirley Poppy, Portu- 
laca, Gypsophila elegans, Candytufts, Mig- 
nonette, Alyssum, Saponasia calabrica, San- 
vitalia, Platystemon and Kaulfussia. Among 
these last named are plants which we know 
are capable of producing the most enchant- 
ing results when sown haphazardly in certain 
sunny positions, and upon certain poor and 
dry soils, which have proved otherwise al- 
most prohibitive of cultivation. On the other 
hand, for the more damp and shady positi- 
tions, we always have choice of some very 
valuable material in the Forget-Me-Not, 
Venus’ Looking Glass, Pansy and Nemophila 
insignis. Again, for covering trellises with 
effect and for screening unsightly corners to 
admirable advantage, what could. be more 
appropriate or more beautiful than Sweet 
Peas, Cobeas, Climbing Nasturtiums, and 
Convolvulus, or even that old-time warrior 
of the vegetable garden, the Scarlet Runner 
Bean? Lastly, and as a redeeming feature, 
for the purpose of giving a genuine touch of 
floral enchantment to the home in the depth 
of winter, we might grow a few, if only a 
very few, of the greatly despised “ everlast- 
ing” examples of which are the Acrocliniums 
and Helichrysums. 

Of vital “importance it is that we grow 
vegetables and still more vegetables as food 
to maintain our physical force, but pertinent 
indeed is it that we neglect not the under- 
pinning of our ideals—provide an occasional 
feast for the mind—grow some flowers! 
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Raising Seedling Dahlias. 


The most interesting thing in gardening is 
the rais’ag of new kinds in flowers. Before 


-. beginning, one must be prepared for plenty 


of disappointments, but experience is gained 
thereby. The very best varieties must be 
selected. Young plants are best for seeding, 
and grow them as for exhibition, i. e., thin- 
ning out the shoots and disbudding, and the 
ground must be prepared by leaving it to lie 
rough through the winter, working plenty 
of manure in. Frocure some nice sturdy 
plants, and place them out at the end of 
May, giving them plenty of room—four feet 
between the rows and three feet between 
the plants. Place a strong stake to each. 
By the end of July the side shoots will want 
attending. Gradually thin them out until 
about five of the best are left. More stakes 
will now be needed to secure them, but do 
not leave this too long, for strong winds will 
easily break them off at the joints. The 
plants must not be aliowed to get dry, for 
that will mean failure. By the end of Au- 
gust they should be coming nicely into 
bloom. The first flower or so 1s not of much 
use for seeding, so is best cut off. One will 
find as time goes on that the flowers will 
show an eye as soon as the bleom is past its 
best. These are the ones we want. As the 
petals die off they must be pulled out—this 
is most important; and they wil! require to 

gone over about every other day. A 
camel’s hair brush is best for the purpose of 
cross fertilizing, which is done about mid- 
day on a dry day. Some flowers can be left 
to chance, for the bees will work among 
them with good results. Keep pulling the 
dying petals off until there are none left. 
The seed case will be almost closed by now. 
{n a month or five weeks it should be fit for 
cutting, but unless the weather is frosty it is 
best on the plant. If it has to be cut in an 
unfinished state, cut with long stems, and 
place them in jars of water in a dry, airy 
place, where there is heat. Keep changing 
the water and take a little off the stems now 
and again. After about ten days, hang up 
to dry. They will soon start drying off, and 
will commence to open, but do not disturb 
the sec . until the pod is completely dry. If 
the pods feel crisp you can expect the seed 
to be all right. February is a good time for 
sowing, using shallow boxes. A temperature 
from 60°F. to 65°F. is best. Some of the 
seeds will germinate in a week, while others 
will take as long as six weeks. These are 
the best, as a rule, so take more care of 
them. When the small seedlings are large 
enough, prick them off into other boxes. 
They will soon be ready for potting into small 
pots, and from these they can be planted out 
at the end of May in good ground. About a 
foot each way is plenty of room, for as soon 
as they start to flower so will the thinning 
out commence, for there will certainly be 
lots of bad ones. This is the most interest- 
ing time, for one never knows what to ex- 
pect; a new shape or color might appear. 
Take care of anything you think an improve- 
ment, but only save the very best. One 
good one in fifty is a fair average.—Journal 
of Horticulture. 


The Editor’s five hundred feet of 
Japanese Barberry hedge, two years 
set, came through one of the most try- 
ing winters ever known in this section 
without the slightest apparent dam- 
age. The Japanese Barberry is one of 
the most useful and beautiful hedge 
plants for northern sections and it 
should be utilized and substituted for 
the common Barberry wherever pos- 
sible. The common barberry, as noted 
on the > page, should be de- 
stroyed, but the Japanese Barberry 
must not be confused with it. 
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Roguing the Glads. 


LL OF US are now ea- 
gerly watching for the 
early Gladiolus blooms 

and our happy anticipation 
almost equals the joy of 
realization, but sometimes 
there are unexpected sur- 
prises in store for us. If 
the New Beginner has that 
row in his garden planted to 
the lavender pink America, wouldn’t 
he be surprised some fine morning 
to see a bright scarlet nodding at 
him as much as to say: “Here I 
am and I’m glad of it for I am beauti- 
ful enough to be ages in your garden 
even if;you do prefer pink,” and the New 
Beginner might possibly be perfectly 
delighted with it because he would 
have a “start” in another color and 
perhaps would say to himself that he 
would mark that flower some day be- 
fore it faded. Now, Mr. New Beginner, 
if you think you will ever wani that 
variety, don’t tie a little string on it 
and then leave it. Go at once and pro- 
cure a stout stake, sharpen one end of 
it so that you can drive it into the 
ground deep enough to stay and tie 
that Gladiolus to it in such a way 
that it cannot get away. If you hap- 
pen to know the name of the variety, 
write it plainly so that it will not fade 
away with the summer rains and sun- 
shine. Make the entire marking of 
this variety so conspicuous that when 
that boy you hire to help dig them— 
when you are ina hurry and it looks 
like stormy weather—comes to that 
one he will call out: Hey, what’s this 
’ere one tied to a stake? [If all these 
things should happen, do not tell that 
boy to dig the bulb, go and do it your- 
self and if you should be digging with 
a fork or a spade just place it well un- 
der the bulb and raise it carefully, then 
slip your hand under and lift the bulb 
out being ag od to gather all the 
increase of bulblets that may have 
formed at the base, and after marking 
a box or bag place in it the bulb and 
bulblets and whatever soil adheres to 
them and tie them up. Then, and onl 
then will you have that dangerous bulb 
where it can do no harm, for that bulb, 
no matter how choice it may be, isa 
rogue. 

e right way torogue your Gladioli 
whether the plot bea large field or a 
row in your small garden and you a 
professional or an amateur, is to get 
them out root and branch as soon as 
they show color or the first bloom 
opens. The quickest way is to pull 
them out but it is not the safest for if 
the top should break off leaving the 
bulb in the ground there remains the 
danger of some one, at digging time, 
getting that bulb into the basket. Of 
course the top does not always break 
off but it is the occasional one care- 
lessly left that does the damage, so go 
after that one with a trowel or knife 
(you should always carry a Gladiolus 
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knife) or even a sharp stone 
and get the bulb out. As 
Gladioli are coming into 
bloom the bulblets are 
green, perhaps I should sa 

white, and do not brea 

off easily, but after the 
flowers are gone they make 
their growth and will sepa- 
rate quickly from the parent 
bulb and there is always 
danger from loose bulbiets. 

When an old timer has bought plant- 
ing stock at a good round price and 
rogues begin to show, he shakes his 
head in sorrow for he knows that 
trouble is in store for him, and per- 
haps for someone else also. 

Now, let’s suppose that just one 
bulblet from that scarlet variety, that 
Mr. New Beginner wishes to save 
might get into the basket with the 
pink ones. The chances are that it is 
a variety that increases rapidly. If it 
grows well it will probably bloom the 
second year, but under adverse con- 
ditions it may not until the third year, 
but whenever it does you will begin to 
realize the importance of careful rogu- 
ing of stock when in bloom, for the in- 
crease of bulblets of at least one year, 
and two if it is a variety that is slow 
in coming into bloom, are in with the 
planting stock, and the choice pink 
that you had wished to keep pure, 
becomes only mixed stock to be eventu- 
ally closed out at a low price to some 
one who can use it as a mixture. 

I sometimes wonder how many miles 
I have walked in my lifetime work 
among Gladioli, watching for rogues. 
Up and down the long rows from the 
time the crop begins to bloom until 
the season closed, and I am justly 
proud of a voluntary testimonial which 
states that from ten bushels of bulblets 
purchased from us there were only two 
 ¥ when they came into bloom. 

t is a satisfaction to have clean 
stock in the field and to furnish it to 
your customer and it is worth some- 
thing to have the reputation of having 
pure stock. 

Watch out for the rogues. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


New Hybrid Water Lilies. 


Climatic conditions in St. Louis during 
the summer are admirably adapted to the 
growth of tropical Lilies. Within the last 
four years the aquatic collection at the Gar- 
den has been greatly augmented and the 
area of water devoted to this fascinating 
branch of floriculture considerabiy extended. 

Water Lilies may be divided into two 
groups: (1) diurnal flowering, representa- 
tives of the two sub-groups, Anecphya and 
Brachyceras, and (2) nocturnal flowering, 
more commonly called the “ night bloomers,” 
which are representatives of the Lotus 
group. During a bright August day flowers 
of the diurnal Lilies will be open between 
7 A.M. and 7 P. M., but if the weather is 
dull and rainy they remain closed. In the 
night bloomers the flowers open at sunset and 
stay open until about 10 o’clock the following 
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morning. However, if the weather is in- 
clined to be cloudy, they will remain open 
during the entire day, acting the reverse of 
the diurnal type. 

The blossoms of the nocturnal Lilies are 
considered by many far superior to those of 
the diurnal, or “day bloomers,” and thus 
many visitors coming to the Garden during 
the Water Lily season, are disappointed. 
With this in mind, a number of experiments 
are being carried on in an effort to improve 
and fix the few types of day bloomers, the 
present-day plants having resulted largely 
from insect pollination, especially the Brachy- 
ceras representatives. 

The Nymphaea capensis and its varieties, 
commonly found in gardens, are far from 
the typical species. They are the crosses 
resulting from insect pollination, between 
the blue and rose, and possibly the Egyptian 
N. caerulea, until we find gradations of 
color from the darkest blue to deep pink. 
These, being self-pollinated, result in a 
breaking up into blues, pinks and dark 
pinks. 

One method of selecting the color of Lilies 
to be planted out is to examine the under 
side of the young leaves, the color which ap- 
pears here usually giving some indication of 
the ultimate color of the flowers. This 
somewhat haphazard method undoubtedly 
eliminates the tedious work of preparing the 
flowers for pollination, but is not to be ad- 
vocated, as the true identification of the 
parents is always lacking in hybrids of this 
nature. 

Pollination—Probably the best month for 
experiments in pollination is August, when 
the plants have usually attained their maxi- 
mum growth and are producing their best 
flowers. Intercrossing must be done at a 
time when the concave stigmas of the flow- 
ers are well filled with nectar, as without 
this fertilization cannot be accomplished. 
Experience has shown that the hours be- 
tween 9:00 and 11 A.M. are best suited for 
this process. 

Plants are selected which will produce the 
desired qualification in the progeny. The 
pistillate parent, or flower which is to bear 
the seed, is carefully emasculated in the bud 
stage. This should be done the day before 
opening, when the stamens are easily broken 
off and no sign of pollen has appeared. The 
bud is then allowed to’close. The next 
essential factor is the total exclusion of all 
insects by enclosing the bud in fine cheese- 
cloth and tying below the ovary. The 
‘staminate parent, or flower which is to sup- 
ply the pollen, is then selected, also in the 
bud stage, and is protected in the same 
manner as the emasculated flower. Pollen 
should never be removed from anthers which 
have been exposed to the insect'’s trail, be- 
cause of the possibility of foreign pollen be- 
ing left behind. The second day the act of 
pollination is accomplished by the aid of a 
camel’s-hair brush, the pollen readily adher- 
ing to the brush, especially if it is passed 
over the anthers with an upward movement. 
The pollen thus obtained is then deposited 
on the stigma which is filled with nectar, 
the nectar immediately changing to a light 
yellow color. The flower is then rewrapped, 
securely fastened to a stake, and a labei at- 
tached indicating the cross. Within three 
weeks the seed will be ready for collection. 
— Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin. 


The month of June has been a very 
cold and backward one, not living up 
to the promise made by the last two 
weeks of May. However, Gladioli and 
other —e had such a good start in 
May that the month of June has not 
seriously retarded them although we 
learn of damaging frosts in some locali- 
ties. Gladioli are not injured by light 
frosts. 
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FALL CARE OF GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


The discussions in your magazine 
on advisabilty of cutting off Gladiolus 
tops at digging time have interested 
me. I have but a small collection but 
have experimented on all the different 
methods suggested in caring for them 
at the time of lifting and Ey aor d 
them for winter storage. y experi- 
ence, therefore, may be of interest to 
your readers. 

If the tops were left on the bulbs the 
large grower would need a big addition 
to his storage place which would surely 
be a disadvantage even admitting that 
this were the better method. I do not 
think it is a good re to bring the 
tops into the house if for no other rea- 
son than that the insect pests and their 
eggs may be concealed in the leaves. 
One year I left the tops on until they 
had dried and then cut them off before 
putting the bulbs on the sheives. The 
following spring we planted rather 
late owing to weather conditions and 
because of this delay quite a few of the 
bulbs had sprouted, every one of which 
was covered with grey lice. I had never 
had this trouble before nor have I had 
it since and I believe that it was caused 
by leaving the tops on as stated. 

As to leaving part of the tops on at 
digging time I can see no advantage in 
that, and then it is only a question of 
cutting all the tops off. hen the 
bulbs are dug and the tops cut off 
close to the bulb, the bulb should be 
dried in the sun. This dis; of a 
great many risks of trouble for the 
next planting season. Where the top 
is cut off close to the bulbs, the bulbs 
take up very little space in storage, 
and they come through the winter in 
good condition for planting and there 
is very little tendency to sprout pre- 
maturely. 

ESTELLE M. GILBERT. 





SOME OF FRYER’S NEW IRISES. 


The early part of June I had the - 


leasure of visiting the nursery of W. 
E Fryer of Mantorville, Minn. I was 
there most of the time for about three 
days. Credit must be given Mr. Fryer 
for being a splendid entertainer, for 
the things about the place, which he 
was willing to show me, were more 
than worth the time I spent there. 

The nursery in general looked very 
good but above all what struck my 
eye, were his beautiful Irises. Mr. Fryer 
has many thousands of seedlings of his 
own from which he selects the fine 
ones he is selling. The one which ap- 
pealed mostly to me was Fryer’s Glory, 
which surely is a beauty of much 
promise. When we first entered the 
field where this one was growing, I 
noticed it at once. I asked Mr. Fryer 
the name and was told it was Fryer’s 
Glory. I stood and admired it for a 
while then continued through the field 
seeing many more fine varieties, 
among them Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Willits, 





Kathryn, Clarence Wedge, and too 
many others to mention here. After 
we spent several hours looking over 
the Iris, I suggested that we go back 
and see Fryers Glory again, for going 
back and seeing this variety several 
times a day is no time wasted. 

Each morning we were in the field as 
early as possible to see what new gem 
had come into existence that had never 
seen daylight before. 

My only regret was that I was un- 
able to stay long enough to see them 
all bloom. 

ANTHONY B. KUNDERD. 


VARIETY DOUBLET. 


I have read Mr. Kunderd’s note in 
the January issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. I quite admit that I failed 
to discover any mention of it in his 
catalogues of 1916 and 1917. It would, 
however, have been interesting to read 
a note that the variety had been with- 
drawn for the reason now stated. 

May I mention two other varieties 
introduced by the same firm, K. P. 15 
and K. P. 20, neither of which can I 
find in the 1918 catalogue. Some firms 
make a note in a subsequent catalog 
showing why certain bulbs have been 
discarded by them. May I give one or 
two illustrations from a Daffodil cata- 
log before me? 

“M. J. Berkeley, omitted, being so shy 
a bloomer. 

C. W. Cowan, discarded 1910. 

Hon. Mrs. Barton, a rather delicate 
poe in some soils, but a lovely 

ower where it succeeds.” 

Such notes are helpful to the ama- 
teur, and create confidence between 
grower and customer. G. C. 





PEELING BULBLETS BEFORE PLANTING. 


When I began growing Gladioli in 
quantity 25 years ago I employed wo- 
men and girls to remove the hard outer 
shell at their convenience before plant- 
ing time. I found that if the inner 
delicate lining was punctured the bulb- 
let was likely to decay before planting. 

If bulblets are not allowed to become 
dry after digging the outer shells do 
no become so very hard. For handling 
small lots of bulblets I have found 
nothing so convenient as putting the 
bulblets in strong sacks made from 
burlap sacks, and the sacks packed in 
moist sand or moss. Anything to keep 
them moist. By bringing these into a 
warm temperature the bulblets will 
soon come into condition for quick 
growth. E. 





PROPAGATING GLADIOLI FROM ROOTS. 


I see by the December issue that a 
subscriber tried turning roots into 
sprouts and failed. Maybe he did not 
go atit right. It is distinctly a green- 
house proposition and the cut bulb 
must not be planted, but placed in 
moist pure sand and the root surface 
exposed to the light. C. M. S. 
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Shipping Sample 
Delphinium Bloom. 


We are in receipt of some beautiful 
Delphinium flowers from Ralph E. 
Huntington, Painesville, Ohio. Never 
having seen Delphinium bloom shipped 
as these were and probably some of 
our readers being unfamiliar with the 
method used, we will describe it. 

The flowers are taken singly and 
simply fiattened or pressed between 
strips of cardboard held in place with 
rubber bands and shipped in a strong 
ventilated paper box. It would seem 
that care needs to be taken in pressing 
to open the bloom so that the interior 
of the bloom will show flat against the 
cardboard. The samples sent by Mr. 
Huntington being in transit during 
cool weather have arrived in what we 
should call perfect condition, but he 
assures us that flowers pressed in this 
way will keep for at least a year. 














Photograph of quadruple hard shell bulblet, 
mention of which was made on page 27 of 
the March issue of THE FLOweR GROWER. 
Photograph furnished by A. E. Kunderd. 

We have recently heard from one of our 
subscribers in Australia stating that he has 
a duplicate of the freak above illustrated 
and that he has sent it to us for inspection. 
These freaks are interesting but of no con- 
siderable commercial value. 


To Preserve Roses. 


To keep Roses when cut, the stock ought 
to be virile to begin with, and the following 
are the main points in brief : 

Choose the strongest and healthiest. 

Cut early in the morning before the sun 
beats on the flower. 

Take the flower at a period when the 
petals are on the point of parting. Remem- 
ber they open up very quickly, and must not 
be allowed to open up materially on the 
plant, or the life of the flower will be short 
after cutting. 

Put in cold water, in a dark room—an 
ordinary cellar will do, of course 45° to 50° 
temperature would be ideal, but get as cool 
a place as you have available—not below 45°. 

Leave the flowers there 24 hours prior to 
use and they will live and carry much better 
than if brought into the living-room at once 
after cutting. 

When flowers are received, they ought to 
be placed in a dark, cool room for a few 
hours, to recuperate after travel, before en- 
tering on their trial stage in my lady’s par- 
lor.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


One of our subscribers wants specific 
instructions for the dividing of Peony 
roots when they have become crowded 
and fail to bloom properly. Any help- 
ful suggestions along this line will be 
appreciated 
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QUERIES PANSWERg 


-= DEPARTMENT = 





























[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will 
have careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. }—EbiTor. 





Dahlias in Tennessee. 


We have sold some Iris and other plants to florists 
and had thought of raising more next Summer. 
Would Dahlias be likely to sell well? Can they be 

ted ina cold frame? I have no hothouse. ill 

y need a support when wing for tubers? Can 
the tubers be cut up and planted without sproutin, 
them? I would like advice on Dahlias, Cannas an 
tuberoses. W. H. B. 


Greenville, Tenn. 


Answer :—-While large growers North make 
money out of Dahlias, lam not sure that your 
section is the most favorable one for them, 
especially as you would have to sell to the 
trade, and the trade can get supplies nearer 
athome. The tubers can be sprouted in cold 
frames, and in your section will be all the 
better for not planting too early. Here I 
take them up when the weather has become 
mild, for I bury them outside in heaps like 
sweet potatoes and then usually find that 
they are already sprouted and ready to di- 
vide. But if not, I simply let them lie in 
the sun till the eyes start, for it is hard to 
say before sprouting where the eyes are. 
Merely for growing the tubers it is not 
necessary to stake them, if planted four feet 
apart each way. But for looks and bloom 
they should be staked. The large growers 
of tuberoses in the moist, sandy soil of East- 
ern North Carolina pretty well supply all 
the demand there is for these, and they also 
supply Cannas and Caladiums largely. I 
have found the Candidum lily one of the 
best plants to grow for profit. 1 sold mine 
too closely and sent an order to north of 
France for planting bulbs, which was ac- 
cepted. But the war swept over that sec- 
tion and I did not get them. Now all are 
imported from south of France, and these 
are not so fine as the northern ones—that is, 
do not make good flowers. These should be 
planted in September to make their Winter 
growth. We can make as fine bulbs as the 
French. Then, here, where I am but a few 
hours from Philadelphia and New York, I 
found the cut flowers as profitable as the 
bulbs, and when I can stock up again I shall 
depend mainly on the blooms till I get a 
large stock of bulbs. The various species of 
Iris should pay very well with you. On low, 
moist land the Japanese Iris does finely and 
is in demand.—W. F. Massey in Rural New 
Yorker. 


Time of Moon for Planting Gladioli. 


To THE EprTor : — 

What time of the moon for best increase 
of corms and cormels, should be observed in 
planting Gladioli? W. D. P. 

Answer :—While we sympathize with 
the old-fashioned ideas of people who 
think that the moon may have some 
influence on the growth of vegetation 
on the earth, yet we cannot find any 
real evidence that there is any virtue 
in paying attention to the time of moon 
in planting various crops. The ex- 
periments stations will not admit that 
the moon has any influence on the 





growing of crops. We believe that 
there is less and a attention paid to 
the phase of the moon in the planting 
of crops, and nowadays it is more a 
question of getting the work done than 
it is to pick out any particular time for 
doing it. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 











In nearly every community there 
abides some noble woman who loves 
flowers and grows them in her garden, 
and from her goodly store generously 
supplies the pulpit of her church during 
the summer season. Often this good 
sister does not have the means to buy 
ail the plants and bulbs and seeds she 
would like, and here is a hint to those 
who have a surplus—divide with the 
faithful “ flower-lady,” and then go 
around to the church yourself on Sun- 
day mornings, and I'll wager that you’ll 
enjoy the service more than you ever 
did before. 


The Glad Philosopher is fortunately 
identified with a church which has just 
such a generous woman who loves to 
garden and to give her flowers away. 
Having no children and few cares, she 
took up gardening as a pastime and 
found that it gave her robust health as 
well as much pleasure. Her garden 
furnishes flowers liberally for the 
church every Sunday without interrup- 
tion from early spring until late au- 
tumn, and when the writer makes up 
his order for Darwin Tulips, Gladioli, 
etc., he occasionally adds an extra fifty 
or hundred for the faithful sister’s gar- 
den and the resultant church bouquet. 





The Gladiolus is pre-eminently adapt- 
ed for use as a cut flower, and more 
valuable as such than for garden decor- 
ation, as sometimes grown, and so it 
is not out of place in the vegetable 
garden, growing in stately rows in 
close company with the beets and beans 
and cabbages. In fact, I would en- 
courage this location in preference to 
one where decorative effect might be 
required. 





The writer has in mind at least one 
instance where an injudicious use of 
the Gladiolus resulted in its being en- 
tirely discarded by a person who bought 
corms by the thousand and had them 
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planted in a single row along the en- 
tire front ef a large field bordering the 
roadway in front of his country place, 
where shrubbery would have been 
more fitting. As the bulbs were planted 
in succession, the result was anything 
but satisfactory and the doom of the 
Gladiolus was at once sealed. Had he 
planted the bulbs in his garden, and 
cut the blooms for house and porch 
decoration he would still love the Gladi- 
olus, even as you and I. 





Don’t misuse the Gladiolus. It is 
the cut flower par excellence, but it 
cannot take the place of the spirea, 
the barberry or the deutzia 


The Glad Philosopher is an: office 
man and only raises flowers as a di- 





_version—a healthful recreation—and 


for the love of them. His desk is never 
without its vase of beautiful flowers 
from the first jonquils of spring to the 
last asters of autumn. Darwin Tulips, 
German, Spanish and Japanese Irises, 
Peonies, Roses, Gladioli, etc., ail take 
their turn in the vase on the top of the 
desk, and each kind seems to be trying 
to outvie the others in charm and loveli- 
ness. Do you ask me which flower 
in the season’s procession gives me the 
most enjoyment? I'll tell you. It’s 
the one that is before me--now. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Vegetables vs. Flowers 
in War Time. 
[Continued from page 71-1 


Try interplanting rows of flowers 
with vegetables. You will be surprised 
to note how well they harmonize and 
thrive. lew ferns furnish a finer back- 
ground for flowers than the delicate, 
lacy leaves of the carrot, and such 
flowers as Sweet Peas and Gladioli 
actually seem to give better results 
when planted in the vegetable garden. 
When early peas are out of the way 
that space may be utilized to plant 
Gladioli, Baby Breath, Nasturtiums and 
other plants that will bloom at a late 
planting. If you plant flowers in bord- 
ers or beds, the various varieties of 
lettuce may be used effectively as edg- 
ing ean. Enclose your combination 
garden with a hedge of Dahlias, give it 
a reasonable amount of care and in 
due season you will have a garden that 
I know from experience will prove most 
useful, convenient and peculiarly suited 
to these unusual times. Such a garden 
is a “time saver” in many ways. It 
is so suggestive and easy while getting 
vegetables to gather, at the same time, 
flowers for table or house decoration, 
that even the busiest housewife can 
always spare a few moments to adorn 
the home with flowers. 

As the production of food is of the 
highest importance raise all the vege- 
tables that you can but do not sacrifice 
your flower garden for 

A garden is a lovesome thing God wrot 
Rose jplot 


Ferned grot 

The weriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not. 
Not God in gardens when the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign 

*Tis wery sure God walks in mine. 
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A Peep at Glads Under the Ground. 


(From Catalogue of J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo.) 


HERE’S A SAYING, you know, “You 
can’t. eat the cake and keep it too.” 
Whoever started that didn’t know much 
about Glads. Glad bulbs will not only give 
your money’s worth in lovely, lasting, cut 
flowers but in the fall they cheerfully hand 
you back all your bulbs and then some. 
Every healthy Glad bulb produces a new 
one, (formed just above the old, which dies 
and shrivels up). Some will form two, three 
or four new bulbs. Then for good meas- 
ure many will often throw in some of the 
tiny bulblets, maybe several, may be a dozen 
or more. bulblets should be saved 
and planted like peas the next spring. They 


variety that multiplies very fast from bulb- 
lets. 


No. 3 is another King bulb, but grown 
from an old bulb of larger size. Notice the 
old bulb at the bottom. 

No. 4 and No. 5 illustrate how one bulb 
makes two and three new ones, formed on 
top of the old. These bulbs are flatter and 
~* so strong for another year as No. 1, 2 
or 6. 

No. 6 is a bulb cleaned for selling and 
planting. The old bulb has been removed 
and stem cut off close to the bulb as in- 
dicated by the mark just above bulb. Notice 
this bulb is thick up and dowm. The thicker 





make the best vigorous blooming bulbs in 
one to two years. 

Now look at these bulbs as they appeared 
when I pulled them out of the ground last 
fall. No. 1 is Pendleton, grown from a bulb- 
let. It is not a large bulb but is thick from 
top to bottom (indication of strong vitality) 
and will send up a good flower spike next 
year. Look closely and you will see that it 
has a clump of bulblets also. There is no 
rule for figuring on bulblets, but generally 
‘tthe younger the bulb the more bulblets it 
will make. 

No. 2 is a two-year old, grown from a 
very small “yearling” bulb, so small that 
the old bulb does not show. It has lots of 
bulblets also. This is Mrs. Francis King, a 


the bulb, the stronger: .ae flatter it is, the 
weaker. These are general rules only. Some 
varieties just naturally make thicker bulbs 
than others at any age. Princeps, for in- 
stance, makes verv thick or conical bulbs, 
while Augusta and some others run more fiat. 
When once you get the “Glad fever” you 
can hardly wait until digging time to see 
what has been going on under the ground 
while you have been enjoying the flowers 
above. There are always surprises in store 
for you. Onething you can bank on, though, 
and that is your original investment and a 
mighty good accumulation of interest in the 
way of additional bulbs and bulblets. All 
this in addition to the flowers. Who said, 
“You can’t eat the cake and keep it too?” 





Preserving the Natural 
Green of Plants. 


A discovery of very great interest to 
botanists and others, has recently been 
made. As is well known when plants have 
been dried by any of the well known proc- 
esses (such as under pressure, in hot sand, 
or by sulfur fumes) the foliage loses most of 
its natural greenness. To get anything re- 
sembling a life-like effect, the leaves have 
had to be artificially colored and this plan 
has not proved to be very satisfactory. The 
difficulty has been entirely surmounted 
owing to the fact that it has been found 
possible to form a chemical compound with 
the chlorophyll which is permanent. The 
méthod adopted is on the following lines. 
A boiling solution of copper acetate and 
acetic acid is prepared. Into this the parts 
of the plants to be preserved are steeped. 
The acetate combines with the chlorophyll 
and forms a permanent coloring matter. 
Whatever the original shade of green may 
be this color is perfectly fixed. The drying 
process can then be carried forward. Where 
the particular method is that which pre- 
serves the form, as is the case when hot 
sand is used, the preserved plant is wonder- 
fully life-like. The steeping in the copper 
acetate appears to have no effect on the 
flowers. If the drying is carried out with 
sand or-sulfur fumes the original hues are 
usually well preserved. 

The plan described above has also been 
employed in the preservation of seaweeds 


with excellent results. For the brown sea- 
weeds it has been found needful to add a 
little permanganate of potash to secure the 
best effect. With the red seaweeds certain 
stains are used but, when once the right 
color is secured, the copper acetate fixes it 
for all time. One great value of this plan is 
that the plants so treated do not suffer from 
exposure to light. After some months of 
standing in direct sunlight the treated speci- 
mens were as bright green as if they had 
just been freshly gathered.— Scientific Ameri- 
can. 


American Gladiolus Society. 


The prize list of the American Gladi- 
olus Society which appears on page 72 
is a very attractive one and it should 
bring out a iarge display of bloom. 
The time of the show is such that 
Gladioli should be at their height. 
Buffalo is a well located city for a 
Gladiolus show. Easterm growers can, 
any of them, easily reach Buffalo ; like- 
wise any of the Western growers as 
far as the Mississippi River or even in 
Minnesota or Iowa can show to ad- 
vantage and with assurance that their 
stock will show up well when staged 
in Buffalo. We urge that all who are 
interested in Gladioli should make an 
— to display bloom at the Buffalo 
show. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will 
this department effective in disposing of it. ee 
lines (about forty — 7 $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





W. E. KIRCHHOFFCO., Pembroke, N.Y., growers 
of the finest Gladioli, such as Pendleton, Pan- 
ama, Niagara, Pink Perfection, Europa, Mrs. Fryer, 
War, Peace, etc. Correspondence solicited. 


Ua, é: HARVEY, Ashtabula, Ohio, grower: 

f GLADIOLI and PEONIES. Would appreci- 

ate cane order for Peony roots for fall delivery, at 
least the request for a price list. 





STAMP COLLECTORS—I have stamps to exchange 
for any part of several hundred each of Tulips. 
Iris, Lilies, Giadioli, Narcissus, Jonquil, Peony and 
other hardy bulbs, Grapes, Berzies, Hydrangea, 
Snowball, etc, What have you? 

RAY STARKWEATHER, R. D. No. 3, Rockford, Ill. 











W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College %. Amgola, Ind. 














Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Importers and Growers of all Bulbs 


CATALOG and SPECIAL PRICES FREE 


Our deliveries of Dutch Bulbe lasi year was a re- 
markable record of prompt and accurate handling. 








GLEN P. HOWARD 


IOWA GROWN 
GLADIOLI 
HARLAN, IOWA 
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GLADIOLUS “MRS. WATT” 3 


AND OTHER CHOICE VARIETIES. 


HOMER F. CHASE 
Grower of Gladieli 


rrr err 
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Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli 
H. E. Mason, - - Rocky Ford, Cole. 

















IRIS and PEONIES 


Our Iris list contains only those varieties that 
have artistic blending of delicate shades. They 
may well be called the “Poor Man’s Orchid.” 


Our Peony list contains only those varieties 
that have proven popular and warrant planting 
in every garden. 


Both these flowers are very hardy and need 
no winter protection, unless it be in very ex- 
posed locations. Send for list and make your 
choice. We will send cultural directions and 
PREPAY expressage on all orders received be- 
fore AUG. 1 


ORCHADOTTE FARMS 
Box M West Point, Pa. 
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| WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
| der cultivation, und the crigination of new forme 
by sports and h e special field of | 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST | 
$1.25 a year | 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 




















I am Growing Gladioli 


of pe best varieties and mixtures. My bulbs 

all  apey for this season and doing well 
to talk with you about 
lads.” A next fall or spring, either whole- 
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but I shail be pieased 


sale or r 
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JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 


Mansfield - Mass. 




















Winner at New York and Boston 17. 
$2.00 per doz., postpaid. 
Have you received ~ + disiinctive booklet of 


H. E. MEADER, Gndsne Speaise Dover, N.H. 














FOR ane Set Size Dulles 


Mrs. Frank Ea. Doz. 
Pendleton, Jr. 3 iz Giant White Pa “15 $1.50 
Butterfly ..__- -25 America _ 06 50 
Cherry King 10 t 7 OrangeGl’y 50 5.00 
Pride of en .15 1.50 Postage Prepaid. 


J.T. McKIBBIN, Division Street, Goshen, Ind. 


: deGroat & Stewart | 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


We are offering Planting Sizes and Bulbiets of several desirable varieties. = 
We specialize in the choice American and = 
French varieties. Catalogue on request. 


Bath, N.Y. 








EMM 





WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. I. 


| Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa 
“Myrtle! a | GLADIOLI | PANSY SEED se-escx 


’ 

4 

4 
flower mixture. Giant Pink and Rose. 5 onat , 
White. Giant Yellow. 500 seeds 25c., 5 pkts. { 
$1.00. Pansy plants ready to bud and pF oan 4 
$1.60 per 10). Postpaid. ’ 

4 
: 


upeinnts WALLIS, Berlin, N. J. 
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DEPT. D. 


GLADIOLI 


a for my catalog, containing 96 distinct 
ieties and some excellent mixtures, 
TODAY-IT IS FREE. 


JELLE ROOS 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 
GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 


401 South Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 











MILTON, MASS. 











Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


‘John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


EARL EDGERTON 
Gladiolus Specialist 


* WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
R. R. No. 3 Millers Road Lansing, Mich, 














U. Lemoine § Son 
Nurserymen, Dancy, France 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 
Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 








GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 27, Wenham, Mass. 


Tulips ii pea, t mae 
Peonies 3. i5,2u"ar4 
Alse IRISES and NARCISSI. Send ior price-lst. 
Oroaogo Flower Gardens, - Carthage, Mo. 























IN THE WORLD. 
Kentfield, Marin County - 





RICHARD DIENER CO. 


ORIGINATORS AND GROWERS OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST 


GLADIOLUS 


California 














if you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA 
brimful of helpful tpowieigs on plant tn scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles by well-known au- 
pay ae on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics appearing 
erican and ‘opean horticultural journals are published regularly 
soaking the Gardeners’ Chr Chronicle 


‘A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly. Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 











FRYER’S NEW IRIS 


ge = have often said to me, “What is the use of raising seedlings 
for there are altogether too many varieties now?” 
2 ba many poor varieties have been named, and if nine-tenths of them 
been named it would be much better for those interested in 


I am well aware 


time to say nothing of the 10,000 German Iris seed which I planted last 
Septem! 1 


ber, and should 
num! 


1916 bought 25 Rev. Wurteli ie, and all of the W. 
beng I could spare. Mr. 
last June to see them w 








g them 
rieties next fall. and shall reduce the price accordi 
WILLIS E. FRYER, - - - 











. Kunderd of, Gosh 


‘air su 
ingly. 


get some wonderful varieties from all of this 


Mr. Wm. A. Peterson, of Chicago, who i me one of the best Peony and 
[ris specialists in the U. 4 purchased a few of oe * in the fall of 
J. Fryer and Gov. Hughes 

en, Ind., came 500 miles 
a bloom, and bo’ t a si 














le root of Fryer’s 
id the same. 


io, bought 25 Clarence 
ply. 


wee .00. Mr. A. M. Brand, of Faribault, Minn. 
aps Bed Ca., of Mechanicsburg, Ohi 
ers which I could not su; 
Many — have bought them, and speak very highly of their 
worth. oe it is one of 
them em in bloom. I will havea f 


e best recommends to have specialists buy 


iy of many va- 
interested, write 


Mantorville, Minn. 








E ARE receiving many kind words from our cus- 

tomers and friends as usual and have endeavored to 
so conduct our business that we may deserve these com- 
p'iments and retain all our eld customers, when they are 
in need of bulbs in the future. 


“A pleased customer is our best advertisement.” 


If any of our dealings are not satisfactory kindly let us 
know. 


Wholesale or Retail Cataiogue mailed on request. 


G. D. BLACK. 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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BULB GROWER 








GLADIOLUS 


Growing about two million of these this year. 








| METZNER’S GLADIOLI Have made no prices yet. This is to 


Grand Prize Strain let you know that I will be ready for 
your inquiries and orders about 
A California Creation 


“= July 1st. 
FULL OF LIFE AND BEAUTY 


For $1.00 we will send 12 select bulbs and guarantee 



































satisfaction. Paper White Narcissus 
METZNER FLORAL CO. | will be ready tc ship in July. 
" iii Cities $1.50 and $2.00 per hundred here. 
0 ————— SS 
‘ Brand’s New Peonies-- 





Peony Lovers wishing to keep in touch with only the very best 
in new Peonies, as they come out, should have my catalogue. 
1917 lists of the world’s 10 best varieties of Peonies prepared by the most dis- | 
>. criminating of American Peony Connoisseurs contain as high as four Brand . e e 


varieties. My advance sheet of 1918 introductions is now ready. 














A. M. BRAND, | Faribault, Minn. | " — 
2 Le oon Wichert, Illinois 
P BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE ag 

Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 


. of volumes I, II, III and IV with indexes are now available. They 
- aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 


7 formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed ° 
F to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. Growers of Gladioli 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium, N.Y. 


i | : Myrtle, 
K. VELTHUYS ee tiie, 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 


Wholesale grower of choice varieties of Gladioli. 
Introducer of many new kinds, especially 


ves. ili Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Etc. 


Write for prices for next fall’s delivery to 


TH. DEGROOT 
c/o R. F. Lang, 8-10 Bridge Street, New York 
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Michigan Bulb || E. E. STEWART 
Farm 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 


Gladioli, 





eee, List of 85 varieties 














Peonies. 





75 Acres in Cultivation. Brooklyn Mich. 
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| a Many, Many 

. Enthusiasts are 
To Fnends and growing the 
Customers ra et BIG 4: 


Please accept my sincere ey Te a Herada, 
thanks for your generous aN 

_ orders and many kind ‘- ps Gretchen Lang, 
words of appreciation. | a w«<t Bertrex and 
You will be very welcome “f Evelyn Kirtland 


at 


Brookland Gardens : ok Are You? 
during the flowering Se 


season. GLAD-ly will we 
send you descrip- 
tions and prices 


ae Ms for Fall delivery. 


Note illustration measuring length of 


S. E. Spen cer, Prop. spike with yardstick. . F ; 
Woburn, Mass. “Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 
Austin-Coleman Co. 


Wayland - - = Qhio 
nH 





























